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On my return to the coast I met several of these gen- 
tlemen again, and found, as before, that their attitude 
was open and friendly. On this occasion they stated 
positively that their sole opposition to the Japanese 
laborer was an economic one, and that they had no racial 
prejudice whatever. I recall that Mr. McArthur, San 
Francisco Port Commissioner and a well-known labor 
leader, laid special stress on the fact that the injection 
of the racial problem into the question of Japanese im- 
migration was the work of politicians who were exploit- 
ing the whole question for their own purposes. Alto- 
gether these meetings were a distinct success, likely, 
I am confident, to go very far in removing misconcep- 
tions in both countries. 

The relations of Japan and America in regard to the 
development of China was a matter of most interesting 
discussion during my stay in New York, where I had 
many talks with influential men in the field of finance 
and business. It is a pleasure to find how many Amer- 
icans are awakening to the possibilities of investment 
in foreign fields, and particularly in the East. Your 
newly-formed American International Corporation, in- 
spired by Mr. Vanderlip, of the National City Bank of 
New York, is especially promising. Let me give assur- 
ance that we Japanese will always sincerely welcome 
the attention of these gentlemen in the foreign mar- 
kets, and, above all, in China. We are vitally inter- 
ested in China, and do not intend to lag behind any 
other nation in the peaceful exploitation of that coun- 
try; but our policy is in no sense exclusive. It is only 
necessary that there be a definite understanding between 
the Japanese and American financiers and business men, 
so that hostile competition may be avoided, competi- 
tion that might well otherwise have most unfortunate 
consequences upon the relations between Japan and the 
United States. 

Combination and cooperation are by all means to be 
desired. We are geographically and racially close to the 
Chinese, with whom we have much in common in mat- 
ters of culture, history, and literature. We therefore 
understand the Chinese people better than Americans 
can ever hope to do. Then, again, thirty years' stren- 
uous endeavors in industrial improvement have provided 
us with a force of fairly efficient experts, foremen, and 
skilled laborers. We can manufacture material needed 
for industrial development. Now all these advantages 
would be at the disposal of Americans if they would co- 
operate with us. The practicability of such coopera- 
tion has been abundantly demonstrated in Chosen and 
Japan. In Chosen I am engaged in mining operations 
with a number of Americans, and our relations are most 
satisfactory, and the venture is a success. There are 
also in Japan a few undertakings under joint Japanese 
and American control, which are equally satisfactory 
and successful. It is true that the political relations 
between Japan and China do not happen to be particu- 
larly cordial, but I have no doubt that this is only a 
passing phase, and that China and Japan are bound 
sooner or later to be on a footing of sincere cordiality. 
In any case, the Chinese people are very responsive to 
calls of material interests, so that even now it is very 
easy to organize joint Chinese and Japanese concerns 
for business or industrial purposes. I utilized everv 
opportunity in New York to emphasize the necessity 
of cooperation and friendly understanding between 



Japanese and American capitalists in China. I spoke 
on this subject before a large gathering of influential 
editors and writers. I discussed it in my interviews 
with reporters, and I always referred to it in private 
talks with influential leaders of finance and business. 
I am glad to say that my views on the matter were for 
the most part agreed to by those with whom I talked. 

The European war has disturbed the political and 
financial balance of all the nations of the world to 
greater or less extent. When this devastating and un- 
natural struggle may end no man may now foresee, but 
there are even now means that may be taken by the 
countries not so definitely drawn into the maelstrom 
to provide for a better condition of international rela- 
tions with the war's close. 

Apart from the question of responsibility for the ori- 
gin of the war, it is melancholy to think that after all 
the progress in arts and sciences, and after the inces- 
sant preachings of centuries, the old adage that might 
makes right should still remain in practice the motto 
of leading nations. It should be the duty of every 
light-minded man to endeavor in his special field to 
bring about the restoration of peace and happiness to 
the much-harassed peoples now under arms. In order 
to bring about this most desirable result, we must look 
principally to the people of your great Eepublic, who 
are so strongly imbued with the sentiments of justice 
and humanity; and I am gratified to know that this 
matter is engaging serious consideration among the 
leaders of thought and affairs in America. The Japa- 
nese, on their part, I am convinced, will be ready to do 
their share in this noble task in the interest of human- 
ity and in maintaining peace in their part of the world. 
United, these two nations will be able to do much in pre- 
venting the recurrence of such disastrous calamities to 
humanity in the future. From this point of view, also, 
we thus see how important it is that there should be 
friendship and good understanding between Japan and 
the United States. 



INSURANCE AGAINST WAR 

By MACCORMAC SNOW 

In recent conversations about preparedness I have 
more than once been met by the question, "Wouldn't 
you insure your house against fire ?" 

Would I insure my house against fire? Would I in- 
sure my country against war? The analogy is worthy 
of elaboration. 

There are two ways of insuring a house against fire. 
The first is to fill it with gunpowder, dynamite, lyddite, 
melinite, Koman candles, sky-rockets, and gasoline, and 
then be cautious not to set it off. The second is to select 
a group of capitalists and pay them a premium for their 
counter-promise to pay the financial loss if the house 
burns down. 

A majority of sound business men prefer the second 
method. 

There are two ways of insuring a nation against war. 
The first is to fill it with manufacturers of munitions, 
military officers, and army and navy leagues, and then 
hold them back, if possible. The second is to pay a 
group of capitalists a premium for their promise to stand 
the money cost of any war that may occur. 
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Devotees of superpreparedness make the mistake of 
comparing the second method of insuring a house against 
fire with the first method of insuring a nation against 
war. They treat as exactly alike two totally different 
things. They misapply the rule of three of their school 
books. It is as if they contended that plaster of Paris 
is good because apple pie is. 

Moreover, they misuse the word "insurance." Insur- 
ance, as I am informed, is intended not to prevent loss, 
but to distribute it among a great many payers of 
premiums, so that the loss to those whose houses are 
burned is minimized. Therefore, when they say, you 
insure your house, why not your country, they set along- 
side of each other, as if analogous, a method of dis- 
tributing loss from fire and an alleged method of pre- 
venting loss from war. 

Although superpreparedness propagandists have been 
guilty of the invention of bad analogy, they have done 
good service, for their analogy can easily be straightened 
out and made illustrative. It is worth while to compare 
the two methods of real insurance outlined above. 

Of course, no group of capitalists is strong enough to 
insure a nation against financial loss from war; but if 
such insurers existed, it is safe to assume that they would 
be guided in some small degree at least by rules which 
conservative fire insurance companies follow. The latter 
shrewdly strive for the prevention of losses, and it seems 
fair to imagine that war insurers would do the same. 
Would an International Board of War Underwriters con- 
tribute heavily to the navy leagues of all of its clients? 
Has anybody heard of the fire underwriters advertising 
the slogan, "Keep plenty of gasoline in the home" ? 

Of course, the purpose of high preparedness, as an- 
nounced by all of its advocates except a few Bernhardi's, 
is to prevent wrongful aggression from without. War 
insurers would realize, however, that as preparedness ad- 
vances, the danger of wrongful aggression from without 
becomes smaller than the danger of spontaneous com- 
bustion from within. Witness the case of Germany be- 
fore the war. Por the insured householder to keep in 
his house a revolver and a dozen shells in order to drive 
away persons who may attempt to burn the house down 
may be good practice ; but when he deems the revolver 



insufficient and points rapid-fire guns out of the win- 
dows, and stores hand grenades, shells, and nitro-glycer- 
ine from basement to attic for the same purpose, he need 
not be surprised if his insurance policy is canceled. 

The question of preventing fire losses is also compar- 
able with that of preventing war losses. In each case 
the danger is double — unprincipled conduct from with- 
out and carelessness or impulsiveness from within. Both 
must be guarded against. But the very means of guard- 
ing against the outside menace, namely, firearms and 
munition-makers, are in themselves an inside menace. 
It is easy in each case to exaggerate the external danger 
and underestimate the internal one, because man is ever 
more ready to admit his neighbor's scoundrelism than 
his own foolishness. 

There is one point at which the analogy between fire 
and war prevention breaks down. The internal peril 
from fire increases noticeably with the increase of fire- 
arms in the house, but the internal peril of war increases 
by leaps and bounds, by geometric progression, with the 
increase of explosive elements in a nation. The man 
who keeps firearms in his house usually recognizes their 
danger and guards especially against it. Every time he 
buys a new gun he increases his precaution. But the 
enlargement of the number of professional soldiers and 
munitions corporations in a nation does not tend in the 
smallest degree to the exercise of additional care against 
using them. On the contrary, by their writings and 
conversation they form the spirit of war, which is really 
nothing less than the disguised desire for its glories and 
profits. The more there are of these classes, the more 
talk there is of a kind which tends doubly to bring closer 
the possibility of war and to increase still more the num- 
ber of war-makers. The same democracy preparing 
against war cannot guard too carefully against turning 
itself into a Chauvinistic powder factory. 

It is well worth while in the discussion of preparedness 
and ultra-preparedness to consider the case of fire insur- 
ance so far as it is applicable and to study the methods 
and regulations of fire underwriters by which they seek 
as far as possible to prevent fires. Such investigation 
cannot but lead to a better understanding of methods 
for preventing war. 
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The Committee on Friendly Eelations among For- 
eign Students calls attention to its existence in an 
attractive illustrated folder prepared by its General Sec- 
retary, Charles Dubois Hurrey, 124 East 28th street, 
New York City. The work of this committee is to guide 
the five thousand foreign students in our schools and 
universities into an understanding of the best in this 
country's ideals and aims. By personal communication 
and through the printed page students of many coun- 
tries are reached, among them Russia, Japan, China, 
India, Armenia, and the South American Republics. 

. The Commission of the Associations of Moral 
Progress appears among the many other organizations 
named so optimistically in these desperate times, bring- 
ing itself to public attention in the form of its Bulletin, 
edited by Francois Ruedi, at 3 Jumelles, Lausanne, 
Switzerland. The Bulletin is of considerable interest, 



containing articles by Henri Roche, Dr. Forel, and M. 
Hodler, of Geneva. Its reappearance is promised "two 
or three times every four months." 

. . . The influential Japan Times, commenting upon 
the editorial "More 'Profitable Patriotism' " in the July 
Advocate op Peace, declares that "the United States 
now has tremendous army and navy programs to carry 
out. The question naturally arises, with a vast amount 
of money rolling into the hands of makers of armament, 
will there not arise in America a second Krupp com- 
pany, with all the sinister power and schemings of the 
original in Germany ? Viewed in this light, the world 
cannot but watch with concern the enriching of warlike 
interests in America." 

. . . Reports from Mexicfo City assert that the Consti- 
tutionalist government anticipates early completion of 
its plans to return to its owners the Mexican Railway 



